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THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION * 
I 


N the report of the excavations under- 
taken by the Museum expedition 
at the Pyramids of Lisht, given in 
the April Bulletin, the first stages in 

the clearing of the eastern side of the pyra- 
mid of Amenemhat | were described. The 
work has continued without interruption 
during the past three months and has now 
resulted in the complete excavation of the 
pyramid-temple and in the determination 
of the principal external features of the 
pyramid on this eastern side. 

[he method employed in the earlier 
stages of the work at the southeast angle 
of the pyramid, as outlined in the first 
report, has since been continued over the 
greater part of its entire eastern side (cf. 
figs. 1, 2 and 3)—first, the removal of 
drift sand and the disintegrated limestone 
from the plundered core of the pyramid 
(cf. fig. 1), thus exposing the house walls 
and similar construction which were found 
to represent a later occupation of the site 
(cf. fig. 2); and finally, after recording 
completely these remains by means of 
plans and photographs, the continuation 
of the excavation down to the original 
twelfth-dynasty construction underneath 
(cf. fig. 3). Owing to the great mass of 
débris to be removed, a force of 250 work- 
men was employed during the month of 
March, and 150 have since continued the 
clearing of the lower levels during April 
and May. 

Reference was made in the first report 


* We will remind our readers that, as stated in 
the Bulletin for November last, the funds for the 
support of this expedition in behalf of the Mu- 
seum have been supplied by private generosity. 
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to tentative excavations on this part of the 
site by the French expedition ten years 
ago. These resulted in the partial un- 
covering of the remains of the temple at 
its easternmost end, and also of a mastaba- 
tomb of Antef-aker, an important official 
of the twelfth dynasty, just south of the 
temple. Under the plan adopted in the 
present work—of clearing back completely 
to the face of the pyramid itself—im- 
portant material and facts have now been 
recovered which make a distinct con- 
tribution to the history of Egyptian 
architecture and art during this period of 
the Middle Empire. 

he pyramid-temple of Amenemhat | 
has been found to differ in its position 
from other similar temples, in that it 
stands on a lower level than the pyramid 
to which it was directly attached in its 
use. The rising slope of the hill on which 
this pyramid is built was met, in the first 
instance, by the construction of a plat- 
form along the eastern face of the pyramid, 
supported on its outer side by a retaining 
wall parallel with the pyramid-face and 
of an average height of 2.50 meters. This 
platform is interrupted about the middle 
of its length by a recess, 36 m. wide, 
which is on a level with the base of the 
platform-wall and cuts back into the bed- 
rock of the hill to a perpendicular face of 
2m. at the rear end nearest the pyramid. 
On both its northern and southern sides the 
recess is flanked by a heavy wall of mud- 
brick, which abuts on the rock-cut face 
of the recess and runs eastward beyond 
the retaining wall of the platform, thus 
framing in the position of the temple. 
The latter, with its entrance on its eastern 
end overlooking the Nile valley, has a 
total length of 31.60 m., resting in the 
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rear against the rock-cut face of the recess. 

As the excavation 
came clear that a reconstruction of the 
temple had taken place at some period 
subsequent to its erection, the evidence 
for this resting in part on the occurrence 
of limestone bearing 
relief with the names of Amenemhat—and 


prog ressed it be- 


blocks scenes 1n 


which were without question from the 
original construction of that kind—as 
re-used material in the foundations, as 


they are now preserved, of the temple walls. 
The date at which this reconstruction 
took place can be more certainly fixed 
when the excavations have been car- 
ried further and have included the ground 
immediately east of the front of the tem- 
ple where indications point to the pos- 


sibility of remains of an outer gateway. 
From this a long incline or footway can 
be plainly discerned from the present 
surface, leading down to the cultivated 
fields of the Nile valley. 

[he excavation of the temple-site has 
yielded, however, a very considerable 
amount of material from the original 
temple of Amenemhat, from which the 
main features of the structure can be 
determined. This includes many frag- 
ments and a number of complete blocks 
of painted relief from inscriptions and 
scenes on the temple walls. One scene 
is shown in fig. 6, where Amenemhat is 
represented as receiving the gift of life 
from the gods. All the relief is most 
delicately and beautifully modelled and 
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in many cases has its color still freshly 
preserved. Blocks bearing inscriptions 
give the names of Amenemhat, and, in one 
case, those of Amenemhat and his son 


Usertesen | jointly: from which it ts 
certain either that the temple was con- 
structed in part during the last ten years 
f Amenemhat’s reign, when as we know, 
co-regent with him, 
Amenemhat’s 


Usertesen acted as 


or that it was finished after 


GRANITE 


FIG. 5. 


death by Usertesen who then placed his 
own name on the temple walls with that 
of his father. 

Interesting architectural 
been recovered also, such as fragments of 
the temple columns, of the 
“Proto-Doric”’ style, bearing perpendicu- 
lar lines of inscription on two opposite 
sides; ceiling-blocks of the temple, with 
representations of the stars in painted 
relief; and two door-jambs, each bearing, 
in double columns of the same beautiful 
relief, the names of Amenemhat. 

It remained for the excavation of the 
rear end of the temple to result in the re- 
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covery of the two most important ob- 
jects which it contained orginally. These 
are the “‘false-door’’ or offering-stela of 
the temple (cf. fig. 4),—the place toward 
which the offerings were made to the king 

and the great temple-altar or offering- 
table (cf. fig. 5). 

lhe stela is of a fine-grained limestone 
and is slightly broken away at the top, its 
present measurements being 1.28 m. in 





TEMPLE 


height, 1.25 m. in width, and 50 cm. in 
thickness. It has, on its eight panels, 
perpendicular lines of inscription giving 
the various titles and names of Amenemhat 
and, as the only example of a royal stela 
of its kind which has yet been found, it is 
an object of unique importance. 

The altar is of red granite, and is 1.66 
m. in length, 1.62 m. in width, and 1.30 
m. in height. The lower part, which 
originally sat below the level of the temple 
pavement, is only roughly blocked out, 
but above this its four sides are worked 
to a finished surface 50 cm. wide. At the 
back it is uninscribed, but on its other 
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three sides it has a procession of figures, 
in sunken relief, representing the various 
nomes or provinces of Egypt. These 
advance from either side towards the 
centre of the front where the cartouche of 
the king is inscribed, each figure bearing 
in its hands an offering. The top of the 
altar is worked out at the front into a 
rectangular offering-basin, and at the back 
has a representation of offerings—two 
vases and the conventional loaf, the latter 
inscribed with the king’s name. 

Both the stela and the altar were found, 
not in their original positions in the rear 
end of the temple, but at a point to which 
they had been moved just outside its 
northern wall—at the western end of the 
open passage between this wall and the 
mud-brick wall referred to above, which 
bounds the temple-site on this side. From 
the manner in which both objects had 
been placed there—carefully propped up 
with small blocks beneath them—it 
clear that their removal from the temple 
took place at a time when their signifi- 
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cance was still known, possibly at the 
time of the reconstruction of the temple. 

While this excavation of the pyramid- 
temple has been in progress, work has been 
carried on simultaneously for the past three 
months on the cemetery west of the pyra- 
mid. As was to be supposed from the 
proximity of the cemetery to the royal 
tent of Amenemhat, its tombs are proving 
to be of important twelfth dynasty types, 
both in their construction and in the 
character of their contents, and their 
excavation has been an important factor 
in the satisfactory results of the year. A 
further report will be made on this part of 
the work in a later number of the Bul- 
letin. 

All the work of excavation is now being 
brought to an end for the present season, 
and in early July, when its results have 
been finally recorded, the expedition will 
withdraw from Egypt for the remainder 
of the summer. 

A. M.L. 

Pyramids of Lisht, June 1. 
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HE acquisition by the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of the Gibbs-Chan- 
ning-Avery portrait of Washing- 
tonis matter tor sincere congrat- 

ulation. By it is housed, for all calculable 
futurity, where it can be most surely pre- 
served and best seen, a canvas that must 
be numbered among the most important 
of American paintings. 

[his importance is not purely artistic 
It is historical or sentiment. |, 
but it none the great for that. 
Washington, the earliest of our national 
heroes, the most fortunate of them 
all in his portraits. He was painted and 
often and well, but to 
the people, Washington is 
benevolent, 


largely 
IS less 


was 


sculptured 

the man of 
Stuart's Washington, 
serene, with powdered hair, white shirt 
ruffles and a dignity almost superhuman 
[he other portraits are either disregarded 
enough with 


wise, 


or else correspond closely 
Stuart's to fuse with them in the popular 
mind. The Stuart portraits represent 
the complete man. They are the sum- 
ming up of his whole life. When they 
were painted, Washington was in_ his 
term President and near the 
end of his career. He was at the summit 
of his glory and, still living, had entered 
into something like posthumous fame. 

It was the fame of Washington and the 
desire to paint his portrait that brought 
Stuart back to his native land. This was 
and Stuart was at the time 
thirty-eight old He had _ been 
abroad seventeen years. Twelve of them 
he passed in London, a year or so as an 
independent student and painter, then 
living with West as an assistant, finally 
setting up for himself a fashionable 
portrait painter, with an expensive estab- 
lishment, half a dozen sitters a day and 
a great popular success. Later, when 
his extravagance and general recklessness 
had got him into trouble, he moved to 
lreland and spent five years there, equally 
successful, equally prolific of pictures and 
equally extravagant and pursued by debt. 

When he reached New York he was at 


second as 
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as 
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once overwhelmed with orders which he 
executed with brilliant facility. In the 
recently acquired portraits of Don Joseph 
de Jaudenes y Nebot and his wife, which 
were executed in 1794, the year after his 
arrival, the museum possesses admirable 
specimens of his work at the time. It 
was not until a year later that he finally 
went to Philadelphia and met the Presi- 
dent. 

Nothing could illustrate better the awe 
in which Washington was held, than the 
account of their first meeting. Stuart 
was a man of the world and had mixed 
in the very highest society, but coming 
unexpectedly upon Washington at an 
evening reception his self-possession com- 
pletely left him. He could not speak and 


even the President’s gracious courtesy 
failed to restore his customary ease of 
manner. 

This embarrassment continued even 


during the sittings and is the strongest 
testimony to the awe with which Wash- 
ington was regarded, for Stuart was 
famous for the ease and brilltancy with 
Posing 
an 


which he entertained his sitters 
before him was a delight. He 
admirable raconteur and had an endless 
fund of anecdote. He could dilate on 
any subject. He talked with statesmen 
of politics, with ladies of fashion, with 
farmers of agriculture, with merchants 
of business and roused them all into 
interest so that they forgot that they were 
sitting for their portraits and assumed 
their natural and expressions. 
But before the colossal and somewhat 
frigid personality of Washington the 
fountains of small talk were dried up. He 
could not get with him upon his customary 
footing of an easy familiarity. He pro- 
duced a portrait (showing the right side 
of the face) with which he declared 
himself dissatisfied, and asked for further 
sittings. These were granted. The first 
portrait had been done in the autumn of 
1795. In the spring of the following year 
he painted two more. Of these latter one 
was a head and the other a full length. 
They must have been painted about the 
same time and perhaps simultaneously. 
rhe pose of the head (showing the left side 
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Mf the face), the lighting and the general 
character is almost identical in_ both. 
lhe head is the “Athenaeum” head which 
now hangs in the Boston Museum with 
its companion portrait of Mrs. Washing- 
ton. Of the genuineness of these two 
heads, that they are the originals done 
from life, there can be no doubt. 

[he full-length portrait is usually con- 
ceded to be the “Lansdowne” Washing- 
ton, which was shipped to England soon 
after completion and is now the property 
of Lord Rosebery. 

What became of the original of the 
first portrait, painted in the fall of 1795, 
is a difficult question to decide with 
certainty. Stuart himself said that he 
destroyed it. In 1825 he wrote of the 
Lansdowne portrait as “the only original 
painting | ever made of Washington, 
except one | now own myself. I painted 
a third, but rubbed it out.” From most 
men this would be conclusive, but coming 
from Stuart itis open todoubt. He never 
bound himself to any painful accuracy in 
the statement of facts, and writing thirty 
years after the event, he may have for- 
gotten or he may have wished to gratify 
his correspondent, who was the brother 
of the owner (at that time) of the Lans- 
downe picture. Most probably he simply 
did not like the truth and so rearranged 
it more to his fancy. 

There are four or five replicas by Stuart 
of this first head. He could not well 
have destroyed the original before paint- 
ing them and that he destroyed it after- 
wards is in the highest degree unlikely. 
There are besides several good reasons why 
he should have desired to give the impres- 
sion that the head was destroyed, even 
if itt were not. In the days before photo- 
graphs, painted portraits of great men 
had far more importance than to-day. 
They were eagerly sought after and re- 
produced. In the case of Washington 
the demand for such portraits was very 
great. There exists in Stuart's hand- 
writing “‘a list of gentlemen who are to 
have copies of the portrait of the Presi- 
dent of the United States,” dated Phila- 
delphia, April 20, 1795, which is some six 
months before the first sittings. The list 
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contains the names of thirty-two persons 

some taking two copies and Don 
Joseph de Jaudenes y Nebot putting his 
name down for five, probably for distri- 
bution upon his return to Spain. Under 
these circumstances it was enormously 
important for the artist to retain his 
original study. It was probably for this 
that the backgrounds were never finished 
in the “Athenaeum” head and its com- 
panion and we know that in spite of that 
Mrs. Washington was so insistent about 
their delivery, that the General had to 
intervene, and graciously tell Stuart 
either that he could retain them at his 
convenience or that copies would be 
accepted in their place—for the stories 
differ. 

[hese reasons may well account for 
the artist's expression of dissatisfaction 
with the first portrait and his request for 
more sittings. In this way he was 
enabled to retain the canvas. After the 
great popular success of the Athenaeum 
head and when he was producing replicas 
of it by the dozen, he naturally stuck to 
the story. Later he may even have 
preferred that it should be considered as 
destroy ed. It probably passed out of 
his possession and he did not wish it to 
compete with the Athenaeum head which 
he had kept and which he called his 
hundred dollar bill, for to the end of his 
life he could get that sum, or more, for a 
copy any time that he cared to make one. 

From the foregoing, it will appear, that 
while it is not certain, it is probable that 
the first portrait of Washington by 
Stuart exists. If it exists, it is also prob- 
able that it is the canvas just purchased 
by the Museum. It is generally ad- 
mitted to be the best of the heads of its 
type—the ones showing the right of the 
face—and its pedigree is as good as any. 
“It was sold by Stuart at an early date 
to his warm personal friend, Colonel 
George Gibbs (died 1833) of New York, 
with the statement that it was upon the 
easel while Washington was sitting and 
worked upon from life.’’ He sold it to 
his sister, Mrs. William Ellery Channing, 
and she gave it to her son, Dr. William 
F. Channing, who wrote the above state- 
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ment, and from whom Mr. Avery pur- 
chased the picture in 1889. 

This letter suggests an explanation, 
which, while it is nothing but a hypoth- 
esis, would yet explain in a way the 
contradictory statements about the por- 
trait. It is entirely possible and probable 
that Stuart started a portrait, and growing 
dissatisfied with it, copied it upon another 
canvas and then worked on both together. 
\t the end he may have destroyed his 
first canvas, though that is not exactly 


likely. This is nothing but a theory, 
but there is much internal evidence to 


support it. The portrait has hitherto 
been treated simply as a historical monu- 


ment, but its artistic merits are very 
great. It is Gilbert Stuart at his best. 
Whether Stuart was a “great”’ artist or 


not, depends upon the definition of great- 
ness. Certainly, in 1795, with Gains- 
borough and Reynolds dead, there 
were few, if any, men who could paint 
a head better than he. He had no care 
for composition, for picturesqueness, for 
richness of color or for showy tech- 
nique, but he had a great feeling for 
character. Even in Gainsborough and 
Reynolds, one is not quite so sure of the 
likeness to the sitter. With Stuart, the 
likeness is not always profound, but as 
far as it goes, it is accurate. The hand- 
ling, while it makes no effort to dazzle 
by strong contrasts or showy brushwork, 
absolutely firm and sure. In_ the 
Washington it is as skilful as Sargent 
at his best—or Frans Hals, for that 
matter. Standing before it, and looking 
into the face, it seems as if nothing could 
be more skilful. There is but the thinnest 
skin of color on the canvas. The paint 
is used fluid, with more medium than in 
his later work and washed on almost like 
water color. There is no spot where the 
grain of the twilled canvas is clogged, 
there no repainting. Yet in spite 
of this the head is modelled with wonder- 
ful completeness and thoroughness. That 
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searching, minute analysis which as a 
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rule, few busy portrait painters can 
afford to give, is lavished here. Not 


only the form, but the color, is rendered 
subtly and delicately, the greys and the 
pinks being infinitely varied and each 
touch carrying conviction of its exacti- 
tude. It is this variety, this differen- 
tiating of tones almost exactly alike, 
which to a painter is evidence that the 
canvas was done from life. There are, 
besides, little details like the lace on the 
hair ribbon, or the outline of the left side 
of the face which seem to show the swift, 
hasty touch of an artist striving to put 
down quickly a transitory effect. A 
copyist is not hurried. 

[hese arguments from the workman- 
ship of the picture are naturally the only 
ones that can be given to whether 
Washington was before the artist when 
it was painted. They have been con- 
sidered conclusive by some good judges. 
In any case it remains a noble representa- 
tion of one of the noblest men the country 
has produced. It can hardly hope to 
replace the Athenaeum head in popular 
favor. It has been known to the public 
for but a few years, while the latter has 
had a circulation (including bank notes 
and postage stamps) of hundreds of 
millions of copies. Possibly no other 
painting has been so often reproduced. 
But apart from this, the Athenaeum head 
has greater elements of popularity. By 
the time that it was painted, Stuart had 
formed his ideal. He had, as it were, 
worked out his formula for Washington; 
he had simplified his conception; and he 
him he thought posterity 
should see him—the Great, the Good, 
the Wise—and as such posterity has 
accepted him. But those who care less 
for idealization and more for humanity 
and wish to see the face of the man as it 
actually was will turn with more interest 
to’ the Gibbs-Channing-Avery portrait 
where they will find it rendered with ad- 
mirable skill and truth. 
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NEW GREEK AND ROMAN 
ACQUISITIONS 
lll. GEMS AND OBJECTS IN PRECIOUS 
METALS 


F the acquisitions in the De- 
partment of Classical Art dur- 
ing the year 1906 the objects 
in precious metals and the gems 
still remain to be described. The following 
is a complete list prepared for those 
specially interested in ancient jewelry 
lhe objects are arranged chronologically, 
not in order of importance. They are all 
exhibited in the long, central case of the 
“Gold Room,” in the various compart- 
ments to which they severally belong. 
1. ““Mycenaean” gem, with intaglio 
design, of onyx, lenticular in shape and 





FIG. I. ELECTRON SPIRAI 
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perforated for stringing. Subject, two 
bulls lying down, crocus in corner. 
rhis is a characteristic example of the 
gem-cutting of the flourishing period of 
‘““Mycenaean” art (circa 1600-1400 B. C.). 
Greatest diameter { in. (2.2 cm.) 

2. A pair of spirals of pale gold or 
electron (a natural alloy of gold and 
silver), fig. 1. The purpose of these 
spirals is uncertain; they are too large to 
have been worn in the hair and too small 
for bracelets, unless for a very young 
child, the interior diameter being only 
a little over one and a half inch (4 cm.) 
It is possible that they formed pendants 
to earrings. From the illustration it 
will be seen that the shape is curious and 
unusual, for instead of being a simple 
coil from end to end, each is bent back 
sharply upon itself in the middle, a fact 
which materially diminishes their elas- 
ticity. The origin of these spirals is also 
difficult to determine, on account of the 
strong resemblance between certain classes 
of Phoenician and lonic Greek gold work 
in the eighth and seventh centuries B. ‘ 
the period to which they belong. The two 
ends of each are elaborately decorated 
with balls, which are covered with a very 
fine granular pattern, with human heads 
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between them. Both the types of the 
faces and the character of the head-dress 
are distinctly Semitic, and probably, 
herefore, the objects may be regarded as 
hoenician, even though the granular 
work is unusually fine for Phoenician 
workmanship. 
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FIG. 2. GREEK GOLD RING 


3. Pendant of an_ earring. lonic 
Greek of the archaic period. The shape 
is like that figured in Salzmann, Nécropole 
de Camirus, pl. |, in the form of a double 
hook, each end terminating in a horizontal 
disk which is ornamented. Electron. 
Height 2 in. (5 cm.). 

4. Greek gold ring (fig. 2). The 
bezel is engraved with the figure of a 
girl in a dancing posture, her drapery 
thrown over a chair in the background. 
The execution is of exceptional beauty. 
From the resemblance which this figure 
bears to a gem published by Furtwangler, 
Antike Gemmen, III, p. 134, whichis said to 
have been found in a sarcophagus of the 
fourth century, it might be argued that 
this is the period to which our ring should 
be assigned. But the proportions and 
type of the figure are more 
criteria, and these are distinctly charac- 
teristic of the fifth century B. C., and of a 
relatively early part of that century, as 
is shown by comparison with such figures 
as those on the Ludovisi Throne, the 
statue of a Niobid recently discovered in 
Rome, and the figure of Cassandra on the 
Vivenzio vase in Naples. The statue 
which our figure most closely resembles 
in type and form is the so-called Esquiline 
Venus, which is gradually being recognized 
as the reproduction of a type which dates 
from the middle of the fifth century B. C. 
[he date that we should assign to this 
ring is therefore not later than the 
half of the fifth century B.C. 
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Greatest diameter of the bezel, }# in. 
(2 cm.). 

5. Greek gold ring. The bezel is en- 
graved with a group representing Aphro- 
dite and Eros, of a type familiar in works 
of this class. Aphrodite, fully draped, is 
seated upon a chair facing to the left, 
with one hand about the neck of Eros, 
who stands in front of her. In the field, 
above the Eros, is a dove. Execution 
good. Fourth century B.C. Greatest 
diameter of the bezel, 44 in. (1.8 cm.). 

6. Greek gold ring with a large round 
bezel, in the centre of which is engraved 
a fully draped woman standing by an 
incense-burner (¢hymiaterion), into which 
she is scattering incense. Sketchy ex- 
ecution. Fourth century B. C. Dhia- 
meter of bezel } in. (2.2 cm.). 

7. Gold ornament of pediment shape, 
surmounted by an akroterion and ending 
at the two corners in the foreparts of 
winged horses (fig. 6). The latter are 
modelled in full round, and are resting 
upon triangular lonic capitals (one of 
which is missing). It is flat, of thin gold 
and made in two pieces, front and back, 
of which the former is decorated with 
a beautiful and elaborate design in filigree 
thread. The object itself is evidently 
the back of a fibula, as on the reverse side 
are the remains of a spring and clasp. 
Fourth century B. C. Length 3, in. 
(7.8 cm.). 

8. Pair of massive Greek silver brace- 
lets, terminating in lions’ heads. Type 
like Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmérien, 
Reinach’s edition, p. 138, except that 
instead of being of solid the hoops con- 





FIG. 3. HELLENISTIC CAMEO 
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sist of coils of silver wire. The collar 
is ornamented with a palmette pattern 
in filigree thread. Latter part of fifth 
century B. C. Outside diameter 3% in. 
(8.9 cm.). 

9. Greek silver bracelet of simple hoop- 
shape, with twisted ends on the inside, 
which merge into serpents extending 
around the greater part of the circumfer- 
ence. The front is decorated with a filigree 
pattern of palmettes and scrolls with a 
small gold boss in the centre. Fourth 
or third century B. C. Outer diameter 
3 in. (7.6 cm.). 





FIG. 4. CHALCEDONY FIGURE OF NIKE 


10. Greek silver ring, companion to the 
above, but decorated simply with a gold 
boss. 

11. Fragment of a cameo representing 
a Nereid riding upon a Triton (fig. 3). 
This is an exceptionally beautiful piece 
of cameo-cutting, both figures being mod- 
elled with great skill and with a sensitive 
appreciation of muscular details. In this 
respect, as well as in type, the Triton 
bears a strong resemblance to certain 
figures in the reliefs from the Great Altar 
at Pergamon. For this reason, and for 
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the beauty of the execution the gem may 
be safely described as Greek rather than 
Roman, and as a work of the Hellenistic 
period. Height of fragment 1 in. 
(2.7 cm.). 

12. Figure of a flying Nike, of chalce- 
dony (fig. 4); the head, arms and wings 
were of separate pieces, attached, and are 
missing. This is an exquisite example 
of free-hand cutting in hard material. 
The artist has taken advantage of the 
opaque quality of chalcedony by making 
the parts of the drapery which are clear 
of the figure much thinner than the 
body, so that when held against the light 
the figure itself is clearly and solidly 
silhouetted and the flying drapery ren- 
dered translucent. Late Greek or Roman. 
Height 278 in. (7.2 cm.). 

13. Large silver handle, Roman, of 
the early Empire, probably first century 
A. D. (fig. 5). This is a massive piece of 
silver, measuring 1438 inches (36.5 cm.) 
in a straight line from tip to tip, 5 inches 
(12.7 cm.) wide across the middle, and 
* inch (5 mm.) thick, cast solid and 
weighing 3 Ibs. 10 oz. 5 dwt. (1438.536 
grammes). It is perfectly flat, and was 
evidently attached horizontally to a bowl 
or dish, the diameter of which, as indi- 
cated by the curve of the handle, must 
have been about 22% inches (57.1 cm.). 
The upper surface is beautifully decorated 
in relief, which is part of the casting, not 
repoussé work, and was finished by chas- 
ing, with which the outlines and details 
are accentuated, the decorative effect of 
the whole being heightened by a liberal 
application of gilding to various parts of 
the figures and other objects represented. 
This gilding is in the form of very thin 
gold-leaf, which Mr. Buck, our Curator 
of Metal work, has ascertained to have 
been applied by simple rubbing or burn- 
ishing, without the use of any chemical 
or glutinous substance. The principal 
subject of the reliefs is a hunting- 
scene, which need not be described in 
detail, as it has no special mythological or 
historical significance, and is adequately 
shown in the illustration. Attention may 
be called, however, to the ingenious 
manner in which the two goats’ heads 
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are made to play their part as the ter- 
minals of the design, and to the intro- 
duction of the lion’s heads to give accent 
to the scrolls at the sides. This excep- 
tionally elaborate and important example 
of Roman silver work gives us some con- 
ception of the luxury of table-ware in the 
early years of the empire.* 

*A dish with a pair of handles of similar char- 
acter, found at Bizerta, in Tunis, is published 
by P. Gauckler, in the Monuments Prot, Il, p. 
77, pls. VIII, IX. Other important examples are 
the patera of Bavay, Gazette archeologique, 1884, 
p. 346, and that of Montélimar, in the Louvre. 
See also Th. Schreiber, Die alexandrinische To- 
reuttk, Leipzig, 1894, especially pp. 329-338. 
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14. Fragment of a large Roman cameo, 
of onyx, with parts of three figures in a 
chariot,—a bearded man, a draped female 
and the right forearm with part of the 
body of a third figure. Length of frag- 
ment 3$ inches (8 cm.). Thickness,§ in. 
(1.4 cm.). 

15. Roman cameo, of sardonyx, repre- 
Ariadne in a 


senting Dionysos and 
chariot drawn by panthers. A _ small 
Eros stands on the back of one of 
the panthers, guiding the reins. Length 
1¢ in. (2.9 cm.), height 14 in. (2.9 
cm.). 

E.R. 





FIG. 6. 


GREEK GOLD ORNAMENT 
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TWO RECENT LOANS 


HE attention of visitors to the 
Museum is particularly called 
to one of the greatest, and cer- 
tainly the most imposing, of 

Rembrandt's portraits of himself, which 
Mr. Henry C. Frick has lent to the Mu- 
seum for the summer months, and which 
has been placed in gallery 24. 

Dr. Wilhelm Bode, in Volume VI of his 
work on Rembrandt, catalogues this paint- 
ing as follows: 

“Rembrandt seated with a stick in his 
left hand. About fifty years old, seated 
facing and looking at the spectator. Ina 
full yellow gaberdine with a red sash, a 
brown cloak with a white neck cloth and 
gold-embroidered shoulder straps. On his 
head he wears a dark cap under which a 
brown skull cap is visible. He has a short 
moustache. Dark background. Life size. 
[hree-quarters length. Signed on the 
knob of the chair. Rembrandt, 1658.” 

[he picture was formerly in the Earl of 
Iichester’s collection, Milbury Park, Eng. 

Another important loan is that of a 
charming marble relief—a Madonna and 
Child by Mino da Fiesole, for which 
the Museum is indebted to Miss Caroline 
L. Morgan. The work has been placed 
with the primitive paintings in Gallery 11, 
together with the terra-cotta relief attri- 
buted to Jacopo della Quercia. B.B. 


THE LIBRARY COLLECTION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


S was mentioned in the Bulletin 
of November, 1906, there was 
selected and purchased in Eu- 
rope last summer a large col- 

lection of photographs of works of art. 
[he ten-thousand-odd prints thus bought 
could not be of real service, however, 
until they should be mounted and ar- 
ranged according to a selected method 
of classification. This having been done 
the collection can now be said to be in- 
formally open for study. Access to it 
may be had by applying at the library. 

A word or two as to the nature of the 
collection will perhaps be found useful. 
It attempts to cover primarily, up to the 
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present point, the history of painting, al- 
though some few examples of wood carv- 
ing, wrought iron, goldsmith’s work, tex- 
tiles,ceramics,etc.are already included. Of 
sculpture and architecture there are also 
a few reproductions among the newer 
prints, and some hundreds among those 
which were already in the possession of 
the Museum. Greek painting is repre- 
sented only by works of the neo-classic 
artist; but as two important books on the 
subject are at present under publication, 
the superb reproductions to be found in 
these volumes will more than supplement 
the photographs. The great period of 
one thousand years which intervened 
between the classic and Renaissance eras 
of art is necessarily represented not only 
by reproductions of paintings but by 
photographs of that which largely took the 
place of painting—the rich mosaics of the 
Byzantine churches. The Italian Ren- 
aissance can be studied at length, and the 
Northern schools of the same period are 
also thoroughly to be seen. This means 
not only the better known Flemish ar- 
tists but the Germanic painters and the 
French “Primitifs’’ as weil. The seven- 
teenth-century Dutch and French, and, 
naturally, Velazquez, are represented; 
and finally French and German and Eng- 
lish painting of the eighteenth, and to 
some extent, of the nineteenth centuries. 
We are least strong, however, as yet, in 
the more modern artists, examples of their 
work being difficult. to obtain except in 
the course of time. Eventually these will 
be carefully selected, so that the art 
activities of thé nineteenth century as 
well as those of the epochs already passed, 
will be represented in the most catholic 
manner possible. 

The size of the prints is, in the majority 
of cases, that which is most adapted for 
purposes of study—eight by ten inches. 
In many instances, however, large car- 
bons have been purchased, either in those 
cases where the composition is a very 
crowded one and therefore not easily 
seen in a small photograph, or when it is 
a question of reproductions of famous 
and especially beautiful pictures. 

L. M. P. 











PRINCIPAL ACCESSIONS 


HE Wootsey Girt.—The Trus- 
tees of the Museum accepted 
on November 19, 1906, a gift 
of a unique character, made 

by the late Col. Charles W. Woolsey and 
consisting of a collection of ecclesiastical 
objects in silver. The collection em- 
braces examples of ex volo offerings, re- 
liquaries, benttiers, bookbindings, frames 
and other objects used in Churches and 
covering a period from the fifth century 
to the present time. 

The collection has, besides its senti- 
mental and intrinsic interest, an edu- 
cational value of importance to workers 
in metals as showing the applications of 
styles in art to the decoration of ecclesi- 


astical objects. 


Irish Dish RinGs.—Silver dish rings, 
or bowl stands, are almost invariably of 
lrish make; although Sheffield plated 
copies (of which the Museum has just 
secured a good specimen), possibly made 
in England, are to be found. They 
were stands for a circular bowl, such as 
the old Oriental punch bowl, to prevent 
it from scorching the polished mahogany 
table or its cover. They may have been 
used as stands for the circular wooden 
bowls which held potatoes, and hence the 
name ‘“‘potato-ring,”’ although Sir Ar- 
thur Vicars (Ulster King of Arms) pro- 
tests against the use of the name as ap- 
plied to these vessels, which, he declares, 
are punch bowl rings. 

The earliest mention of these rings 
occurs in the records of the Dublin Gold- 
smiths, about 1720. Most of those noted 
in various coliections date from 1750 to 
1800, like the six reproductions just 
purchased by the Museum. Few were 
made after the latter date. The first 
rings were plain with pierced patterns 
and without ornament; those of the sec- 
ond type were pierced and chased 
with animals, flowers, scenes, etc., and 
toward the end of the century these are 
skeleton frames of silver wire. The 


reproductions are of sterling silver, made 
in Dublin and are faithful copies of old 
rings, pierced and chased by hand in 
precisely the same manner as the originals. 
J. H. B. 

Mepats.—Our collection of medals ‘has 
recently been enriched by gifts from Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick S. Wait. Some of the 
examples are described below. 

['wo of the medals may be called “Canal 
Medals." On November 17, 1869, the 
Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime 
de Suez issued an interesting medal com- 
memorating the opening of that great 
waterway—the feat of French engineers 
which joins the Mediterranean and Red 
The inscription on the obverse has 
a particular interest at this time when the 
possibilities of peace are being discussed: 
it reads: L’Epargne Francaise prépare la 
Paix du Monde. This medal was an early 
work of Oscar Roty, one of the foremost 
of French medalists. In 1880, Roty de- 
signed another medal commemorating the 
joining of the waters of the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans, the reverse of which 
reads: Canal de Panama. Compagnie 
Universelle du Canal Interocéanique, 7, 
8 et 9 Décembre 1880. A Ses Son- 
scripleurs La Banque Parisienne. 

A third medal by Roty commemorates 
the gift of the Bartholdi statue of Liberty 
to the City of New York, the inscription of 
its obverse reading: Union Franco- 
Américaine Statue colossale de la Liberté 
Eclairant le Monde, 28 Octobre A. D. 
MDCCCLXXXVI. 

To the Huntington collection of me- 
morials of Washington, Franklin and 
La Fayette, have been added a bronze 
badge bearing a relief of Washington, 
which was worn in the Centennial proces- 
sion in this city in 1869; a Washington 
half penny; a medal bearing Washing- 
ton’s motto Exitus acta probat; the 
rare, curious and somewhat primitive 
Manley medal of Washington; a medal 
commonly called the Voltaire medal of 


Seas. 
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Washington, so named from the fancied 
resemblance of the profile to that of Vol- 
taire; a Franklin medal of the year 1784, 
and a La Fayette medal of 1789. 

An interesting memorial medal of John 
Brown, depicting the famous agitator 
with the familiar long beard, was executed 
by the Dutch medalist, J]. Wiirden, and 
was evidently made for a French society, 
for the significant inscription is as follows: 
A la mémoire de Jobn Brown, assassiné 
juridiquement & Charleston, le 2 Dé- 
cembre 1859, et a celle de ses fils et de ses 
campagnons, morts victimes de leur dé- 
vouement a la cause de la liberté des notrs. 
A copy of this medal was secured for 
the Museum in Europe. 

To the medals commemorative of bat- 
tlefields, has been added Dadler’s silver 
medal of the Battle of Breitenfeld in 1631, 
and the less important medal celebrating 
Drake’s victory over the Spanish navy at 
Vigo in 1702. 


An athletic medal by L. Coudray, a 


silver New Year card by Pawlik, an inter- 
esting medal issued in honor of die-sinkers 
and a bronze medal, by Bovy, are included 
Pr. ay We 


in the collection. 
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A Royat CHRISTENING Suir.—The 
Museum’s collection of laces has recently 
received an important addition through 
the gift, by Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, of a 
royal christening suit. This consists 
of a dress and an over-garment, of ex- 
quisitely fine Brussels appliqué of early 
nineteenth-century work. The design, 
which is the same on both garments, is 
floral, covering the fine net grounding 
with delicate sprays and tendrils. The 
gift is especially interesting just at this 
time in connection with the recent pre- 
sentation, by the Pope, of “les langes 
bénits,”” or consecrated layette, to the 
heir apparent of the throne of Castile, 
following a custom which was established 
in France at the time of Louis XIII. 
Several of these christening suits are 
shown in the South Kensington Museum. 
In the eighteenth century an outfit 
of this character included a lace front for 
the dress, a cap and headpiece, a pair of 
mittens, and a collarette. 

The present exhibit will eventually be 
placed in a central case in Gallery 33, 
where it will form a most attractive 
feature of the nineteenth-century laces. 








NOTES 


HE S. P. AVERY MEMORIAL FUND. 
Fewof the Fellows of the Mu- 
seum have been more untiring 
in their devotion to its interests 
than was Mr. Samuel Putnam Avery 
during his long period of membership 
and service as a Trustee, dating from the 
foundation of the Museum in 1872 to his 
deathin 1904. His service on committees 
was constant and his many gifts were 
notably wise, being directed by a wide 
knowledge of the arts, especially of paint- 
ing. It is, therefore, particularly fitting 
that Mr. Avery’s name should be perpetu- 
ated in a form to bring it into constant 
remembrance. Such a form has been 
provided by his son, Mr. Samuel Putnam 
Avery, and his daughter, Mrs. Fanny 
Avery Welcher, in a fund of $25,000, 
the income from which is to be used for 
the purchase of works of art, and to be 
known as the “S. P. Avery Memorial 
Fund.” 


Note ON GILBERT STUART'S PoRTRAITS 
OF JUDGE ANTHONY AND Mrs. ANTHONY. 

Additional data has just been obtained 
from the descendants of the Anthonys 
concerning the two portraits by Gilbert 
Stuart, purchased by the Museum in 
1905, and catalogued as Judge An- 
thony and Mrs. Judge Anthony. The 
Judge Anthony portrayed is Judge Jo- 
seph Anthony, |r., who was first cousin 
of Gilbert Stuart; Mrs. Judge Anthony 
(Jr.), née Henrietta Hillegas, was the 
daughter of Michael Hillegas, who, in 
June, 1774, became Treasurer of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, of which Dr. Franklin 
was president, and who, in 1775, was 
appointed by the Continental Congress 
lreasurer of the United States, an office 
which he held until 1789. These por- 
traits were inherited by Elizabeth T. 
Clement, of Huntingdon, Pennsylvania; 
from her mother, Henrietta Hillegas An- 
thony Clement (born, 1798; died, 1868), 
who was the daughter of Judge and Mrs. 
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GILBERT STUART 


Joseph Anthony, Jr., and remained in the 
possession of the Anthonys and their de- 
scendants until acquired by the Museum 
from Elizabeth T. Clement. The gifted 
artist is well represented by these por- 
traits, that of Mrs. Anthony being espec- 
ially distinguished. 


THe Lisprary.—The additions to the 
Library during the past month were 351 
volumes, divided as follows: 

By purchase...... 331 volumes 
By presentation.... 20 volumes 

The names of the donors are: Art 
Club of Philadelphia; Mr. George Hall 
Baker; Mr. John H. Buck; Mr. Victor D. 
Brenner; Mr. Paul Chevallier; Cincinnati 
Museum Association; Field Columbian 
Museum; Mr. André Girodie; Dr. Jacob 
Hirsch; Professor Allan Marquand; Messrs. 
F. Muller & Co.; Mr. Garrett C. Pier; 
Queens Borough Library; The Toledo Mu- 
seum and Mr. Henry R. Towne. 
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[he attendance during April was 125, 
and during May, 168. 

Among the more important books re- 
cently added to the Library are the fol- 
lowing: 

Description des Arts et Métiers. Pub- 
liée par |’ Académie des Sciences. 33 Vols. 
Fol. Paris, 1761-1789. 

Béttiger, ]. Svenska Statens Samling 
af Vafka lapeter. 4 Vols. Fol. Stock- 
holm, 1808. 

Richardson, G. Book of ¢ eilings. Fol. 
London, 1770. 


Dr. Luict Roversi, who, for nine 
years, was connected with the Museum as 
Assistant Curator and is now Editor of 
the New York “L’Araldo Italiano,” de- 
livered, during the Winter and Spring 
terms, a series of popular illustrated 
lectures upon the paintings in the Museum. 


MEMBERSHIP.—At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees held June 17, 1907, 
the persons whose names are given in the 
following lists were elected to Member- 
ship in the Museum. 


Richter, J. P. Literary worls of A! aN 
~ aa da Vinci. 2 Vols. 4to. London, Miss Matilda W. Bruce < 
Burlington Fine Arts Club. Exhi- SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
bition of English Embroidery before the Miss Elizabeth Stewart Hamilton i 
sixteenth century. Fol. London, 1905. Miss Martha Potter 
Richardson, C. J. Studies from Old Mr. Samuel Thorne 
English Mansions. 4 Vols. Fol. London, 
1841-1848. ATTENDANCE.—The following _ table 
Canina, L. Antica Etruria Marittima, shows the number of visitors to the Mu- 
compresa nella dizione pontificia. 2 Vols. seum during May of this year and of last 
Fol. Roma. 1846-1851. year: 
Robert, C. Die antiken Sarkophag- 1906 1907 
Reliefs. 3 vols. Fol. Berlin, 1890-1904. 19 Free Days 39,366 18 Free Days 38,515 
Crozat Gallery. 2 Vols. Fol. Paris, 8 Evenings.. 1,249 5 Evenings.. 1,794 
1729-1742. 4 Sundays.. 21,715 4Sundays. .34,749 
Paoletti di Osoaldo, P. L’Architettura 8 Pay Days.. 2,556 9 Pay Days. 3,320 
e la Scultura del Rinascimento in Ven- — 
ezia. 2 Vols. Venezia. 1893. 64,886 78,378 


———_—__-— 


COMPLETE LIST OF ACCESSIONS 
MAY 20 TO JUNE 20, 1907 


CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
ANTIQUITIES. ... *Six small tablets of baked clay and 
three cylinder seals—Babylonian; 


fourteen small fragments of pot- 
tery—Greek and Roman; eight 


small objects—Egyptian. .. Gift of Miss Matilda W. Bruce. 


ETCHINGS. ...... . *The Devil Sowing Tares at Night, 


by W. E. Marshall... ... Gift of Mr. Charles Balliard. 


Ivories—Japanese SA MNT: 9.6 66058000 Gift of Mrs. W. E. Mendel, in 





memory of her husband. ' 
ERCRE ccoccsecees tI wo specimens of lace—Flemish, © 
i cidends vce ncadantdaces Gift of Mrs. Mary I. Kingsland. 
A Royal christening robe consisting 
of dress and cape—Brussels appliqué Gift of Mrs. Wm. K. Vanderbilt. 


*Not yet on exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 3). 
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COMPLETE LIST OF ACCESSIONS—MAY 20 TO JUNE 20, 1907—Continued, 


CLASS 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Musica InstRUMENTS..... 


(Floor II. Room 38) 


PaintiInGs—American.. 


a (Floor II. Room 13) 


REPRODUCTIONS. . 


OCULPTUREs 0. ccecces 


t Woopwork. 


CLASS 


LACB ec 


PAINTINGS 


(Floor IT. Room 24) 


; SCULPTURE. . 
(Floor II. Room 11) 
SILVER .ccccs 
(Floor Il. Room 32) 
TexTILes. ae 


WATCHES. 








OBJECT 


*Collection of autograph letters, etc... 
to be added to the Huntington Col- 
lection. . 


\ cloisonne enamel drum— Japanese. . 
The Gibbs-Channing-Avery Por- 
trait of George Washington, by Gil- 


bert Stuart. ... 


fAutumn Afternoon, by George H. 
Smillie. . 


*Landscape, by John Frederick Ken- 


*Nine plaster casts of objects found in 
a ee ann diredtane 


tSix silver dish rings, pierced, Irish, 
late eighteenth century. 


TBronze group, Maternal Love, by 
Jules Dalou.. . 


7Bronze statuette, Bather Crouching, by 
Jules Dalou........ 


tBronze statuette, Bather Sitting, by 
Jules Dalou...... 


tT wo large decorated panels—Corean.. 


LIST OF LOANS 
MAY 20 to JUNE 20, 1907 


OBJECT 


*Specimen of Irish laces, nineteenth 
century. .... cod cide as Oar le 


Portrait of himself, by Rembrandt, 
signed and dated 1658............. 


A marble relief of Madonna and Child, 
by Mino da Fiesole. .............. 


Thirteen pieces—English. .. 


A series of twelve tapestries, repre- 
senting scenes in the life of Christ. . . 


A cruciform gilt-metal watch, by 
Johann Olegnik — Austrian, nine- 
teenth century; a star-form crystal 
and gilt-metal watch, by Sancele 

French nineteenth century; an 
Egyptian lyre form gold watch, by 
Meynadier—Swiss, nineteenth cen- 
SS has bien s pabeecas 


*Not yet placed on exhibition. 
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SOURCE 

Gift of Mr. Wm. Alexander Smith. 
Gift of Mrs. John Crosby-Brown. 
Purchase. 
Gift of Mr. Charles F. Smillie. 
Gift of Mr. H. D. Babcock, in mem- 

ory of S. D. Babcock. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purc hase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Mr. Wm. H. Walker. 


SOURCE 


Lent by Miss G. L. Hoyt. 


Lent by Mr. Henry C. Frick. 


Lent by Miss Caroline L. Morgan. 


Lent by Hon. Charles H. Truax. 


Lent by the Trustees of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine. 


Lent by Mr. George A. Hearn. 


{Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 3). 
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THE BULLETIN OF THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
FIFTH AVENUE AND 82D STREET 

Published monthly under the direction of the Secre- 
tary by The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue 
and Eighty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 

Entered as second-class matter, March 23, 1907, at 
the post office at New Y ork, ie Bis under Act of Con- 
gress of July 16, 1894. 

Subscription price, one dollar a year, single copies 
ten cents. Copies for sale may be had at the entrance 
to the Museum. 

All communications should be addressed to the editor, 
Henry W. Kent, Assistant Secretary, at the Museum. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE MUSEUM 

The Metropolitan Museum was incorporated April 
13, 1870, “for the purpose of establishing and maintair- 
ing in said city a Museum and library of arts, and the 
application of arts to manufactures and practical life, 
of advancing the general knowledge of kindred sut- 
jects, and, to that end, of furnishing popular instruction 
and recreation.” 

OFFICERS 
J]. Prerront MorGan 
Darius O. Mitts 
Joun Stewart Kennepy 
Rosert W. pe Forest 
Joun Crossy Brown 
Wituam Lorinc AnpDRews 
THE STAFF 
Sir C. Purpon CLarKE 
Epwarp Rosginson 


President, 
Vice-Presidents, 


Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Honorary Librarian, 


Director, 

Assistant Director, 

Curator Emeritus, Greorce H. Srory 

Curator of Paintings Rocer E. Fry 

Curator of Arms & Armor, Basnrorp Dean 

Curator of Metal Work, Joun H. Buck 

Curator of Egyptian An- 
tiquities, 

Registrar, 

Assistant Treasurer, 

Librarian, 

Assistant Secretary 


Arpsert M. Lyrucor 


P. H. Reynowps 
Tuomas D. Duncan 
Wituiam Cuiirrorp 
Henry W. Kent 
MEMBERSHIP 


BENEFACTORS, who contribute or devise $50,000 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, who contri- 

DUNE sevasces , ontans anodes 5,c0o 
FELLOWS FOR LIFE, who contribute... .. 1,000 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, who pay an an- 

nual contribution of.. ....... aes 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay an an- 

nual contribution of.. ....... , 4 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay an annual 

contribution of. ... 10 


Pariviteces.—All classes of members are entitled to 
the following priv-leges: 

A ticket admitting the member and his family, and 
his non-resident friends, on Mondays and Fridays. 

Ten complimentary tickets a year for distribution, 
each of which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday. These tickets must bear the signature of the 
member. 

An invitation to any general reception given by the 
Trustees at the Museum, to which all classes of mem- 
bers are invited. 

A ticket, upon request, to any lecture given by the 
Trustees at the Museum. 

The Bulletin and a copy of the Annual Report. 

A set, upon request at the Museum, of all hand- 
books published by the Museum for general distribution. 

In addition to the privileges to which all classes of 
members are entitled, Sustaining and Fellowship mem- 
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bers have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum and to the lectures accorded to Annual 
Members; the.r families are included in the invitation 
to any general reception, and whenever their subscrip- 
tion in the aggregate amounts to $1,000 they shall be 
entitled to be elected Fellows for Life, and to become 
members of the Corporation. For further information 
see special lea flet. 
ADMISSION 

Hours or Oreninc.—The Museum is open daily, 
from 10 A. M. (Sunday from 1 Pp. M.) to 6 P. M. and on 
Saturday until 10 P. M. 

Pay Days.—On Mondays and Fridays from 10 A. M. 
to 6 p. Mm. an admission fee of 25 cents is charged to all 
except members and copyists. 

Cuitpren.—Children under seven years of are are 
not admitted unless accompanied by an older person. 

PriviteGes.—Members are admitted on pay days on 
presentation of their membership tickets. Persons hold- 
ing members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to one 
free admittance on a pay day. 

Teachers of the public schools, endorsed by their 
Principals, receive from the Secretary, on application, 
tickets admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 
days. Teachers in Art and other schools receive sim.lar 
tickets on application to the Assistant Secretary. 

Coryinc.—Requests for permits to copy and to pho- 
tograph in the Museum should be addressed to the As- 
No permits are necessary for sketch- 


sistant Secretary. 
Permits are 


ing and for the use of hand cameras. 
issued for all days except Saturday, Sunday and legal 
holidays. For further information see special leaflet. 
THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 

The Index to the Collections will be found useful for 
those desiring to locate a special class or collection of 
It can be purchased at the door. 

THE LIBRARY 

The Library, entered from Gallery 15, containing up- 
ward of 12,000 volumes, chiefly on Art and Archxology, 
is open daily, except Sundays, and is accessible to stu- 


objects. 


dents and others. 

PuotocraPus.—A collection of photographs of mus:- 
cal instruments, ancient and modern sculpture, archi- 
tecture, painting and the industrial arts will be found 
here. The Edward D. Adams collection of photographs 
of architecture and sculpture of the Renaissance will 
be found in Room 32- 

CATALOGUES 

The catalogues of the Museum collections, now in 
print, number seventeen. These are for sale at the 
entrance to the Museum, and at the head of the main 
staircase. They are supplied to members free, on per- 
sonal application at the Museum. 

PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 

Photographic copies of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by mail, in- 
cluding application for photographs of objects not kept 
in stock, may be addressed to the Assistant Secretary. 

Photographs by Pach Bros., the Detroit Publishing 
Co., and Braun, Clement & Co., of Paris are also on 
sale. 


Carbonettes Silver 
Size measuring 8xioinches, $.40 $ .20 
Size measuring 10 X 12 inches, 75 -40 
Size measuring 11 Xx 14 inches go 50 
Size measuring 18 x 22 inches 3 co 


RESTAURANT 
A restaurant is located in the basement on the North 
side of the main building. Meals are served a la carte, 
10 a. M. to § P.M. and table d’héte, from 12 M.to4 P.M. 








